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The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire. By 
Bernard Holland. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
19H. — Two volumes : ix, 494, vii, 440 pp. 

There are at least three obvious reasons why Mr. Bernard Holland's 
life of the duke of Devonshire — better known by his earlier title of 
marquis of Hartington — is of peculiar value to students of English 
political history from the mid- Victorian period to the end of the reign 
of Edward VII. More than any other political memoir published 
within the last twenty years — those of Gladstone and Granville not 
excepted — the life of the duke of Devonshire throws light on the 
increasingly difficult and strained relations between the Whigs and the 
Liberals and Radicals from the end of Russell's leadership in 1866 to 
the break-up of the Liberal party over Irish home rule in 1886. It 
contains much correspondence not hitherto published regarding events 
that preceded the split in 1886 ; and there is much new material — 
some of it quite piquant reading — regarding the division in the Unionist 
party after Chamberlain, in May, 1903, had begun his movement for 
the revival of the system of protection that was abandoned in 1846. 
This material, all of it of much service to students of the history of 
political parties in England, constitutes the chief permanent value of 
the book. Incidentally, there is much new material illustrating the 
usages and working of the cabinet system. An additional interest 
attaches to this biography because it seems highly improbable that any 
member of the territorial governing class will in future hold the position 
and exercise the influence in English politics that were enjoyed (or 
otherwise) by the eighth duke of Devonshire. 

Devonshire, when in October, 1903, he resigned from the Balfour 
cabinet, because he could not associate himself with the movement for 
protection, had been in Parliament for forty-six years ; and for half of 
this period he had held office in Liberal or Unionist administrations. 
He began his official parliamentary career under Palmerston. He 
served in two of Gladstone's cabinets, and was also of the administra- 
tions of Salisbury and Balfour. Politics was his only intellectual inter- 
est; and yet he had no great liking for political life. Pitt, in 1795, 
when he was unsuccessfully attempting to carry an amendment to the 
poor law, confessed that he had no knowledge of conditions out of 
London. Of Palmerston it used to be said that he had only a carriage 
acquaintance with people not of his class. Devonshire's knowledge of 
English conditions was not much more extensive than Palmerston 's; 
and no political movements except those for Irish home rule and for 
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the revival of protection, both of which he strongly opposed, ever 
aroused in him a real interest. There was certainly no movement that 
he ever exerted himself to forward; and Mr. Holland's biography 
leaves the impression that Devonshire's long and constant devotion to 
Parliament and to official political life sprang from a sense of duty. 
By birth and tradition the most prominent member of the aristocratic 
governing class in his day , he was in duty bound to take an active part 
in politics and in government. 

Devonshire was the last of the Whig magnates to hold high official 
position in English political life. Nearly all his colleagues of the Whig 
order, the men who were with him in Whig and Liberal administrations 
from 1863 to 1886, were dead or had become Conservatives before he 
resigned from the Balfour cabinet in 1903. He too had practically 
become a Conservative. Except that, like most of the Whigs of the 
nineteenth century as of the eighteenth, Devonshire had no great zeal 
for the Established Church, it was always difficult to see wherein 
Devonshire's Whiggism differed from Toryism, and towards the end of 
his active career his Whiggism had worn so thin that it was not dis- 
tinguishable from the reactionary Toryism of the Balfour regime that 
began in 1902, when Salisbury retired, and lasted until the Campbell- 
Bannerman administration came into power in November, 1905. 

From 1867 to 1886 Devonshire's mission was to hold the Whigs, 
the Liberals and the Radicals together. This was a great service 
to Whiggism, because at this time the Whigs held three-fourths of the 
cabinet and ministerial offices, while it is doubtful if they controlled 
one-fifth of the votes in the constituencies which put Liberal govern- 
ments into power. In all the Liberal governments of which he was a 
member, Devonshire was a brake on Liberalism. He usually looked 
at political questions from the stand-point of what Grey first described 
as his " order." He was doubtful about the measures to which Glad- 
stone committed the Liberal party, and with Radicalism of the Cham- 
berlain school, from 1870 to 1885, he had little more sympathy than 
Conservatives like Salisbury or Cranbrook. The position that he held 
within the Liberal party was not one that he could long have retained 
after the wide extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1885. He 
must soon have left the party or have been elbowed out. The cor- 
respondence from r88o to 1886 makes it clear that, if there had been no 
split in the Liberal party on Irish home rule, the Whigs must soon have 
found an issue on which they could go over to the Conservatives. 

In both parties — in the Liberal party from r866 to 1886 and in the 
Unionist party from 1886 to the end of his parliamentary career — 
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Devonshire held a remarkable position, largely due to his rank in the 
territorial governing class, but due also, in no small measure, to his 
independence, his freedom from anything that savored of self-seeking, 
and the firmness and sincerity of his political convictions. In the 
annals of British statesmanship in the nineteenth century, his long 
career, while not one of marked achievement either in legislation or in 
administration, is second in its unique interest only to that of Beacons- 
field. It can be traced with most advantage in the voluminous cor- 
respondence which gives this memoir its chief permanent value. The 
connecting narrative is ample ; in some places it is more than ample, 
because of the persistence with which Mr. Holland obtrudes his own 
opinions of men who were Devonshire's contemporaries. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

David Ricardo : A Centenary Estimate. By JACOB H. Hol- 
lander. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. — 137 pp. 

As is stated in the preface, the work under review consists of three 
lectures, delivered at Harvard University in the spring of 19 10 to mark 
the centenary of the appearance of the High Price of Bullion, Ricardo's 
first important economic publication. The book is divided into three 
parts, under the captions : " Life," " Work " and " Influence." The 
account of Ricardo's life shows much painstaking research. Although 
admirably compact, it is filled with details of a personal character, 
which will interest a devout admirer of the hero of the story but are of 
little value to students of economic science. The account of Ricardo's 
work is of more importance, and here the author is at his best. He 
has succeeded in condensing into fifty-seven pages a wealth of informa- 
tion about Ricardo's published writings, his correspondence, the cor- 
respondence among his contemporaries regarding him and his work, 
and, in general, his place in the remarkable group of English econo- 
mists of his day. This has been, for a number of years, a favorite 
field of study for the author , and he has put into this essay the best 
results of much investigation. One cannot help suspecting, however, 
that his admiration for the great man whom he is studying has devel- 
oped into something like hero worship, and that his emphasis is some- 
times weighted with sympathy. When he comes to the discussion of 
the influence of Ricardo, this suspicion deepens into conviction, and 
one feels certain that the author is exercising his brilliant faculties to 
make out a case for his hero. This part of the work reads like a 
panegyric. 



